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ABSTRACT 

Growinq up black in America is a difficult process. 
Racism and discrimination are as much a part of America's hericayd ds 
democracy and equality. For more than three centuries, American 
society and its institutions have seqreqated and excluded miaoricy 
qroups, especially blacks, on ^he basis of racial features, in 1^47, 
Clark and Clark tested the effect of racial identification on 
self-ccncept Hy interviewinq 253 black nursery and primary scuooi 
children in the seqr^^qated south and the integrated north. As part oi 
\h<=^ study, children w^re asked to choose either a white or a uiack 
doll. Mos^, of the children, even as early as 3 years old, preferrea 
the white doll. Num-rous subsequent studies conducted with moie 
refinements and qreater controls found the same positive attiruac^ 
toward liqht skinned dolls. However, these studies tell us very 
little about now Mack children feel about themselves in various 
situations. Only when the research beqins co examine the total 
■environment of black childr-n can we begin to understand how zaey 
adap^ to livir.q in a r<icis^_ society. (Author/WI) 
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Clrowin;.', up i-Uick in Ar.ierica is a difficult 
process. Black childrt-^n encounter many problems that 
other children do not. They are constantly exposed to an 
environment which can be and often is hostile, cruel, and 
de(T;rading. liow do bl.\ck children learn to cope with this 
environment? T':\is is a question v.'hich has plagued social 
scienti;;ts for the past two decades. Some would arf_';ue that 
Slack criildren never do leai-n to cope which results in a 
nefrative view of trieritselves , low self-esteem, lack of 
motivation, and acade;ric failure. W.ost often. Black families 
and corr.r-.unitiey are seen as the transmitters of the attitudes 
which footer and sup-ort ne;-ative foelin^-s toward self. We 
would ar.-aiG t'aat the majority of Black children do not have 
ne^--;ative se If -concepts because their families and communities 
provide t:-.e!n ■.vith an environment which supports and accepts 
iheir "blackness". .Ve would furtner su,r.;;,est that one can 
not postulate that there is a direct relationship between 
chiliren'? ricial attitudes and t.'ieir self -concept . It does 
not seem feasible to tneorize tnat because Black children 
tend to prefer li.-'nt -skinned fi-ues and souietiiries misidentify 
themselves that tney view tnei.is elves negatively or have poor 
self -concents. however, tnis ls the most accepted view. 
In this raner, we intend tot 1. lo^k at t-ie historical 



foundations of r-Acism in the United it-ites; . review 
sit'.nif icant research on racial preference and racial 
preference and racial identity in preschool children; and 
3. analyze the research in a sociopolitical context. 

Sociopoli tical Hip.to rv of Racj .^m in the United States 

Racisra and discrimination are as much a part of 
America's hertiaee as democracy and eiuality. At the very 
foundation of America's history is an inhumane attitude that 
existed toward people who were difierent. This attitude 
was first reflected in the treatment of the American Indians 
and later in the treatment of Afro-Americans, liarly settlers 
came to America, took the land that belonged to tne Indians 
and called then sava-es because tacy fou-ht to keep their 
land. 

In 1619, bl.r:ks came to America as indentured 
servants with tae intention of ouying their freedom and 
takin- their ;:lace as first class citizens. Some of these 
first li^acks were aoi- to buy tneir freedom and ironically 
some 01 t.aem were able to own sl:.ves. however by I60O 
slave laws were instituted whicn. would perpetuate slavery 
from one r-neration to another. C onse ; uently , slaves were 
no icnrer considered hum m bein-s; instead, they were 
property whicr. could be :,ou nt and sola at their owners 
command. Durin.- this period, there were some free ^L.cks 
since t.-.ev onyr.ically resem.oied sl-ives, they hud to carry 
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a pas:: which stated that they were free men. A white man 
could claim without any evidence that a free Black man 
was a- r^lave and automatically the man was returned to 
bondar;e. A lar-e ir.ajority of free blacks lived in daily 
fear of losinr, what freedom they had. One slip or ifyiorance 
of the law coulti send them back into the ranks' of slavery. 
There were laany restrictions placed on free blacks. 

Historians have disagreed on the basis of slavery: 
Was it based on economic need or racism? Winthrop Jorddon 
(1963) contended tnat there would have been no enslavement 
without economic need but no ono can overlook the importance 
of racial differences as an indospensable key to the 
de-radation of Blacks in America. He further argued that 
if racial characteristics had meant nothing to the English 
settlers, it is difficult to see how slavery based on race 
ever emer.'-ed, how the complexion as a mark of slavery ever 
entered the colonists' minds. Finkney (1969) noted that 
regardless of whether the , partic ipatory factor was economic 
or racist, the attitudes which ultimately developed toward 
Blacks, and the behavioral component of attitudes, led to a 
system of bond.^.-e without parallel in human history. These 
attitudes were fostered and maintained in America for more 
than three hundred years. They were interwined in every 
aspect of American culture. 

Reli-ions institutions sanctioned slavery and the 
and the inferiority of Blacks. In order to become free, a 
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slave had to become a Chris'' vn. Slaves were forced to attend 
churches that were so.-rer.ated. They were forced to listen 
to ministers who preached that slavery was ordained by God 
aud that in order to to neaven one must be a good slave 
on earth. The symbolinia in Judeo-Christian reli^jion further 
supported tae nec-;ative connotations that were attached to 
the term black. Tnis was portrayed throu-h the struggle of 
good and evil with r,ood represented by white and evil repre 

sented by black. 

The writings and early literature depicted Blacks as 
being inferior to Indians as well as to wnite Americans, 
blacks were described by early aut.vors as lazy, backward, and 
ignorant. Scientific writings also described the Black man 
as inferior. The taeory of social Dawinism was used to 
express tne notion that those who seemed superior were there 
because they were most fit and wnite Americans were superior. 
As late as tne 19o0 "s the writings of nrtnur Jensen and 
William Shockiey supported the idea that Blacks were geneticall 
inferior, nowever. lavs were the most instrumental force in 
promoting and maintaining institutionalized racism in this 
society. From tne beginning, laws were created to enforce 
slavery and tne inferiority of i^lacks. Following the Civil 
war and t-;e abolition of slavery. Black codes and Jim Crow 
laws were for;,ed which further perpetuated the segre-'ation 
ana inferiority of Blanks in the r.outn and preserved the 
irr^cression of white suprer.incy. In I896 in the case of 
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Plessy V. Fer^;uGon, the United St.ites courts upheld the 
le/^ality of the se^re '-ati on of blacks. The decision permitted 
racially segre.^-,ated facilities as lon^^ as thoy were equal. 

For raore than three centuries American society and 
its institutions — churches, scliools, and other public 
organizations have sef-re,rated and excluded minority groups, 
especially Blacks on the basis of racial features. In spite 
of t':\e racism ir.>;i di ;";cri;:.ination that was prevalent in 
every asnect of American life, there were some Americans who 
were concerned about its effect on the personality develop- 
ment of individuals, primarily children. Kenneth Clark, a 
prominent psycholofTist prepared a report titled "Effect of 
Prejudice and Discrimination on personality iJevelopment" 
for the iV.idcentury White .house Conference on Children and 
Youth. The report emr.hasized the damaginr effects of racial 
orejudice and ser.reration on cnildren. Four years later, 
t'.lay 195- the United States Supreme Court citing the work of 
Clark r^aled that racial segrep;ation in public eaucation 
deprived children of minority groups of eoual educational 
oprortunity and therefore violated the "eiual protection" 
clauses of tne Fourteenth Admendment. The United States 
Supreme Court stated i 

We come then to the question presented: Does 
segregati-on of children in public schools solely on the 
basis of race, even thougn the physical facilities and 
other 'tangible' factors may be equal, deprive the children 
of minority e:roups of equal educational opportunities? /»'e 
believe that it does. lo seperate them from those of 
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similar a<:e and luali f ications iuilely becavise, of thoir raco 
v=;enerate3 a f->elinf': of inferiority ar, to their status in 
the comiaunity that' may effect thf-vir hearts and minds in a 
'Way unlikely ever to bo undone. -Ve conclude in the field 
of public education, the doctrine of seperate but e_iual 
has" no place. Sep^^raCe educational facilities are mherenay 
une;raal." 

Because of Clark's research and tne oUyreme Court';; decision, 
ser.re.-ation of 31acKs was no lonrer legal in the United States. 
Social science research had .-reatly influnncod the decision 
of the courts therefore social scientists became more con- 
cerned about the develoowent of racial attitudes and pref- 
erences in children. The focal point of tnis research was 
the development of racial attitudes in black children's 
self-concept and socialization in this society. 

3ocmJ_Scia?P-ce_Rese^^ 

Racial attitudes appear to be learned by encounters 
with the orivironr.ent. This is a continous process tnrouc-h- 
out cnildhood. Clark (1955) argued that cnildren canaot 
learn what r:.ci.al .-roup tney belong to without being involved 
in a larrer patu.rn of emotions, conflicts, and desires which 
are a Dart of their e-rowing knowledge of what society tainks 
ab;;ut taeir r.ice. By the age of two or two and a naif, 
children ber.in to show evidence of consciousness of their 
own or other racial caar.icteristics. Goodman ( 1964) and 
Harding, Froshansky. Kutner, and Chein (1969) proposed three 
overlapping st .ges in majority and minority group's children. 
The stage of awareness which develoos by age three is 
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chariicterized by a befuiv.in,' and sharpenin;-; of conr,c i ounness 
of self and othors in terms of raciril identity. The second 
stacci four throurn ei^ht, is the orientation or tne 

development of an i.ncipont attitude. It is learnin,';; and 
synthoivi z,inf' of race related words, concepts, and values. 
The third staf^e is the development of a true attitude of the 
estabiish:;:ent of f ull -fledi^ed racial attitudes. Allport 
(195,10 eniDhasized the irncortince of the home envi ronir.ont in 
the develor:>'ont of racial attitudes. he sugi-essted that 
children adopt prejudice which means that they take over the 
attitudes and stereotypes of their family and cultural 
environment or tney develop prejudice. In this case, their 
trainin,- does not transfer racial attitudes directly to them, 
but rather creates an atmosphere in which children develop 
prejudice as a style of life. Parents may or may not express 
taeir own orejudices. What is crucial in tnis situation is 
that the parent's modes of handling their children's discipline 
ar..d lovinfj is sucn that children cannot help to aciuire fears, 
suspicions, and hatreds that sooner or later may be fixed 

on a minority srroup. 

Numerous researcners have examined the development 
of racial attitudes in youn^: children and the effects of 
racial identification on self -concept . In 19^7, Clark and 
Clark asked 253 Black nursery and primary children in 
the segregated south and the integrated north to respond 
to a num.ber of questions by choosing one of two dolls. One 
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of the dolls was fair skinned or white and tiie other doll 
was dark skinned or black. The questions that the Clarks 
aoked were: .Vhich is the f-ood doll? Which doll w.^jld ,you 
like to nlay with? «Vhich is the w-.ito doll? Which is the 
colored doll? Wnich doll looks like y,nAY Kesults from this 
study indicated that ?? per cent of the cnildren were able 
to distin;-uish between white and lilack dolls by ai:^e thrc:^ 
and that fi.^ure rose conr,i.nently year by year until it 
reached 100 r.er cent at a.:e seven. At a^-e three 36 per 
cent of tne children were able to choose the doll that looked 
like them. By the a.-e of seven, 86 per cent of the children 
v/-^^re able to inako correct identifications but failed to 
identify themselves correctly. Iv.ost of the children even 
af' early -.s three preferred the white doll to play with and 
rejected tne iilick doll. 

In examinini-T the research of Clark and Clark 
.ve must consider the historical period of the research as well 
as the :uethodolo-y used, uistorically . it was an era foliowin^^ 
Worald War 1' ; an era when many blacks had experienced more 
freedom abroad than at home; and an era when bli.cks were 
adamant about chanrin- their situation in America. In addition, 
or>:anizations and institutions such as the NAACP, National 
Urban Lea.'cue, CuRS. and Black coliere were attemotin- to 
devise olans wnich would chan.-e the role of blacks in America. 
The Clarks, two Black psychologists, were also concerned about 
sefrrep;ation and the effects of segref^ation on Blacks, primarily 
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children. It w;^s aup .rent th:vt -ro-ition w;is harmful but 
it W.13 necesi^iry to orovuie d-ta to sui^port thi- knowledge. 
The C larks' research served a purpose — it made Americans 
more aware o (' t:ne evils j\ sef^re^'ation by pre^:entinc them 
with e*. -irical evidpnoe and .it laid the I'oundation for tne 
court decis3ion wiiich ruled that se^rer.ation of educational 
faciLiMeL-; was \incons ti tut i onal . Unfortunately, it also 
orovid(M'l social scientists with an inadequate research tool 
Tor ex!,miniri: tiie relationship between racial attitudes and 
self conceot in black caildren, 

Greenwaid and Uppenheim ( 19o<3) used a method 
siT::iiar to CI .irk to determine the maf.nitude of self-mis- 
identifi cation arnong ^lack children. They interviewed four 
and five v^ar olds in inte.-, ,ted md noninter:rated nursery 
schools in :iew York. The data showed that only thirteen 
ppr cent o: t^ie Slack children in the study misidentif ied 
themselves as comnared to tairty-six per cent in the Clarks* 
study. The results of this study suggested that black 
children's misiaentif ication in previous studies might have 
resulted from :ravin " to choose between a blac!: doll and a 
white doll. In tnis study, the caildren were given three 
cnoices- a waite doll, a mulatto aoll, and a Black doll which 
provided ligh skinned black cnildren with an appropriate 
color to matcn tnenselves with. Asher and Allen (I969) 
partically replicated and extended the Giarks* work. The 
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subjects wore black children wnd white children from Newark, 
New Jersey who ranged in dir^e from three to ei^';;ht. The study 
revealed that tne lar.^e majority of children preferred the 
white puppet and rejected the brown one. Likewise, Hr^bra 
and Grant ( 1970) inves ti p;a ted the racial preferences of 
Black children in Lincoln, Nebrat.^ka. The investigators 
found that the majority of filack children preferred the 
Black doll and this oreference increased with age. They 
concluded -tMat the results implied that Black children were 
not wliite ori^mted and that they were developin^_- racial pride. 

iviorland and V/illiams (1976) criticized the 
rPiv-'.rcri method used by Clark because they believed that 
children needed more ^questions to respond to. As a result 
of tnis belief, they developed instruments wh3 en gave children 
m.ore chances to resrond to the same '4uestions thus measuriPfT: 
criildren's eositive or ner;^tive tendencies toward a certain 
race, ^.orland's ins trument , the Worland Picture Interview, 
attempted to measure the de^^ree of racial acceptance and 
ureference in preschool children. Studies were conducted 
throu.rhout the United Stites which revealed that on the 
averare about six out of ten of the Black preschool subjects 
exr.ressed a rreference for li^^ht skinned figures, v/hile about 
three out cf ten expressed a pref eren:: for dark skinned 
fi^aires. The Prescriool Racial Attitude Measure (PRAf/i), 
constructed by Williams, measured racial attitudes by 
assessing- children* s tendenfa^es to choose li^;ht skinned or 
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dark skinned fifrares in response to stories containing 
negative or positive evaluative adjectives. PRAM was used 
in studies in W.ississipci . Wasninr^on. D.C.. and Winston- 
Salem. North Carolina. In most of taose studies Black 
children displayed a bias toward light skinned figures. 
I-'^orland and Williams concluded that from age three onwards 
Dreschool cnildren show a nositive attitude toward and a 
preference for li.-^ht skinned persons as opposed to dark 
skinned perconr.. They found that the positive attitude 
preference for llf.ht skinned persons v/as evident in both 
white and Black cnildren but it was less pronounced in the 
latter. 

In Hll of these studies, the researchers used 
a force -choice crocedure therefore the subjects were forced 
to choose a stimulus (-:oll, cuppet, picture) which was 
reoresentitive of either Black people or white people. Even 
wrien i-..;;enrchers att.-rn.i.ted to modify the research metnod, 
the crocedure .still diu not consider what the responses 
rn.e.rit. It war- difTicult to determine what the children 
were r'^ ;n'ondin" to arid what motivational factors influenced 
those rfM-rons'T-. . C-m we .-issumo that because Black children 
i.-ii^'ht choose a wnite 'iol\. that would also choose a wnite 
friend to olay with? .jo*.;- this mean t . . t Black children 
r-'enerally prefer white playmates? Is it possible that 
Black -hiLdren choo;^.e 'v/hite puprets, dolls, and piioto/.'.raphs 
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because they are T^^ore familiar? now often are iilack 
children exposed to .lilack dolls and puppets? Can we 
further assume that because Black children tend to respond 
in the manner that society expects them to by choosing white 
dolls over Black ones that they view themselves as inferior? 
On the basis of the data that most social scientists have 
introduced, it is not possible to answer any of these 
questions • 

Research like this does not look at Black 

children as individuals v/ho live in an environment which 

is influencf)d by many factors, in addition to the obvious 

ones. It is obvious that Black ch.ildren live in an 

environment tnat is racist, oppressive, and discriminatory; 

if 

however, it is not so obvious hov/ dlack children to ad^ipt 
and live in tria t. envi ronment « Black children did not learn 
to live anfi r.urvive in this society^ by hatin^'; themselves or 
by believein:; tnat white oeoole are superior. v/e cannot 
detennine how i^lack criilnron feel about tnemselves by looking; 
at them in an unnaturil situation. The rerjearch s/iotAld be 
desirTi^'-d so that t:.e exrimi.ner can find out hov/ Black children 
feel about themselvr-::: in various situations. Children should 
be observerj in natural i' ^ tt inr>s-hc me , coinhiiar ty , and r.chool. 
BaoOd on observations and interac t,ions with chil.dren in tMeir 
natur-il r>ettin^/;s, can we :;ay tnat racial attitudes and 
pre r^'ircincG;-; oxr.lainr: tno soil' ranuaa^t of bliick criiidrenV 
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It is our belief that force-choice research 

encour-ires and nromotes racist tendencies in young children. 
It forces children to focus their attention on racial 
differences and characteristics in people. Criildren are 
forced to choose someone who is :^ood or bad based on the 
skin color of that p-rson. It is possible that it did not 
occur to the child that some people could be labelled as 
i-ood or bad based cn skin color until they experienced this 
force-choice situation, 

Anal.v-- 1 :•. of Research in a Sociopolitical Context 

On the basis of the research findin;:s we 
can conclude that children develop an early awareness of 
racial differences, usually between the ages of two and a 
naif and three. .v.ost cdldren tend to have a preference 
for fair skinned peonie; however, this tendency appears to 
be ler.?. evident in dlack children. There is also some 
ovioence tnat Black cr.ildren -ften misidentify themselves 
when they are disked to cr.oose the stimuli (dolls, puppets, 
photographs) wnich looks most like them. It has been arf:ued 
that bl/ick children have difficulty identifying tnemselves 
because they do not like themselves; they do not like heinc 
31ack; and thoy f^Mel inferior because they are Black. The 
mn.ior Juestinn that we must consiaer isi "What does tnis 
moan?" "What does this s'ly about Black children's self concent? 
It is our taeli/'f tn 1 1 t-H;:-,e studies say very little. To 
understand Blank children .vo must bei\\n to look at them in 



their immediate environment, as well as in the larp;er society 
which is greatly pern-ated with prejudice,^ discrrimination, 
and racial sef-regation. ^^e cannot continue to assume that 
Black children's total personality and self concept is 
dete.'rnined by interactions with white Americans. To further 
explain our belief we will disciss family and community 
influences on the development of racial attitudes and self 
concept in black children. 

j- Iv'iost Slack children live in communities which 
have attempted to counteract the effects of racism. Contrary 
to puDlic belief, historical accounts of Blacks in America 
show that Black people have a history of teaching pride and 
self respect to their criildren. They never accepted their 
servitude nor the- view that whites haa of them. This was 
deinont-tr-:. to- tnriv.j; r: i n;;u rr-.'C ti ons , murders of t:.eir li.aaters, 

protests movements throughout history, and the development 
of a distictive black culture. Black people were never the. 
carefree, contented individuals that society would like us 
to believe they v/ere. Fouissant (1977) sugrested that the 
"o-imbo" Irnare of docility was a survival ineclianism. Under- 
neath it existed tr.e alack person's own definition of tnem- 
c^elves -their church, tneir music, their literature, and their 
whole life style -.vhi ch his reflected a love of self. Con- 
cjidorinr the :n'im circumstance from which it emerged, it is 
difficult lor wr;ites to understand it. Blacks have strugr-lfid 
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hard CO shew their children that the white view of them as 
inferior is, incorrect as well as immoral. Another factor 
which holoed Blacks sustain a positive self concept was 
their faith in the future- a belief that better times were 
coming, 

Washington ( 1977) further proposed that through huinane 
develoT)ment, the total functioning of an individual in a 
comr^lex world where emotional realities are keyed to not 
only survival but to normal growth and development. Black 
peoole v/.ire able to develop a moral-emotional position which 
aids in che transcendence of oppressions and permits the 
individual to fashion an emotional world inwhich to live 
(p. 13). He also indicates that the key element for this 
humaness nyr.ong i^lack people is love. Parents give love to 
their criildren unconditionally, it is part of the acceptance 
and inclusiveness wnich character^i^zes tne Black family and 
community. Likewise, the Black family teaches their children 
a sense of belon/rlng, a sense of purTDose, a sense of i^ride, 
■md a sense of willinfrner.s to work. Black parents do 
orovide t^elr c-.ildren with the love, protection, and emotional 
support that tnoy need in order to feel good about tnemselves. 
In addition, Bluck parents have attempted to provide their 
chiinren with some !:nowled,.'e of the larger society and how 
to cone with beinr a m.ember of a minority group. 

Black children also loarn how to play a variety 
of differ^^nt rolen de-endinr on the situation and the 
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environir.ent • 

i*.any ciiildren grov/inp; up in the lilack community 
]earn a certain kind of mental toughness. They 
learn survival skills. They know how to jive 
the school principal, and they show a lot of 
psychological cleverness and originality in the 
particuD.ar style they emerge with. They learn 
how to deal with the credit man, the teacher in 
the school, .But most institutions have not^ 
learned to appreciate and capitalize upon this 
particular style (iVhite, 1970) • 

It i3 apparent that the Black family and community does 

crovide an environment that would foster the development 

of a positive view of self. In the future, rese -rch on 

Black children must consldor this environment--the home 

and cumi'. unity environment which helps the Black child 

form his or her values and beliefs. We need to find out 

how Black children viev/ themselves in different situations, 

home, community, and school. Only when we begin research 

which looks rit the total environment of the Black child 

can we be.'-in to better understand him or her. We need to 

knov; how BLack children feci about tnemselves and how they 

have m::ni.--d to adapt to living in a society which is racist. 
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